FRICK   IN   HIGH   COMMAND
while Its annual product of steel increased during
the same period from 322,111 tons to 3,000,000.
The change thus baldly and inadequately expressed
in terms of dollars and tons makes the most im-
pressive record, for such a short period, of any
manufacturing organization in this or any other
country.
Frick was but thirty-nine when he became chairman
of Carnegie Brothers & Company* Any doubts in Car-
negie's mind that he had found the man for whom he
had been searching since his brother's death were soon
dispelled. The net profit the first year under Frick was
$3,540,000, almost double the return for 1888. In a
buoyant note of September 3, 1889 to "My dear Mr.
Frick", Carnegie conveyed his delight:
Let me express the relief I feel in knowing that
the important departments of our extended busi-
ness are in the hands of a competent manager.
Phipps and I exchanged congratulations upon this
point. Now I only want to know how your hands
can be strengthened.
Prick's most flashing early achievement was the ac-
quisition of the Duqnesne Steel Company. The absorp-
tion of Duquesne was the story of Homestead over again.
Built by a group of Pittsburgh iron manufacturers,
Duquesne was the last word in modern steel plants. As
in the case of Homestead, it loomed as a very real threat
to the Carnegie rail monopoly*
In March, 1889, Duquesne began rolling rails by a
new and economical direct process, the steel passing
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